AN   AMERICAN  IN  THE   MAKING
wood; personal property, including kitchen utensils, cradles, prayer-books, and even clothing, were given away in such quantities that shops and manufactories had to close their doors. Trade was completely at a standstill. The streets witnessed a continual procession of trays and carts bulging with comically shaped bales of feather-bedding, because rumor had it that the commodity was unobtainable in America. The railway station had never been so crowded before. There were cheerful farewells, and those who stayed behind cried to those who departed, "I'll see you in Nev-York soon." And what took place in Vaslui was only typical of what had come to be the state of affairs everywhere in Rumania.
I am certain that in any other country such a general exodus, bringing the serious consequences in its wake that this did, would have been stopped by the police. Was not the thing assuming the character of a national disaster? But the Government of Rumania was far from any thought of interference. It stood by idly while the caravans kept moving on, apparently only too happy to be rid of an element of its population for which it had always entertained a quite frank antipathy. In fact, it did the reverse of stopping it. Ordinarily the getting of a passport had been a matter of endless trouble and very considerable expense. But in this Messianic year 1900 the bars were unaccountably let down, and every person not of military age who made application for a passport was cheerfully sped on his
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ttii mournful followers to go around
